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Government, to the destruction of what Great Britain had won in
the war.
This was by no means a tinanimous opinion even among the British
in South Africa. Sir Richard Solomon, the Attorney-General of the
Transvaal, argued powerfully against it on the ground that it would
prove unworkable in practice, and probably bring the Assembly into
dangerous collision with the Executive. From the beginning the
scheme met with unanimous opposition from the Boers and received
only lukewarm support from the British, who raised their familiar
objections to " Downing Street government." In the course of the
year associations of British and Dutch were formed to fight it from
different points of view, the Dutch denouncing it as a betrayal of the
Treaty of Vereeniging, the British taking their stand on the democratic
principle, but demanding " one vote one value " which would have
given the Rand half, if not more than half, the representation of the
Colony, In December, when the Liberal Government came in, other
associations were formed among the British to protest against the
" betrayal" which they now foresaw or professed to foresee.
At the end of December, 1905, the Lyttelton constitution still awaited
the preliminary work of delimiting the constituencies and registering
the voters. Campbell-Bannerman was for sweeping it all away and
proceeding at once to full self-government. Certain of his colleagues 1
thought this highly imprudent, and favoured the alternative course
of letting it go forward and converting it by gradual amendment into
responsible government. To Campbell-Bannerman this was a feeble
compromise which sacrificed all the advantages of a generous policy.
" He said flatly," as his biographer records, " that the one plan was
right and the other wrong, and refused to be involved in any legal or
constitutional argument which favoured the more cautious procedure.
For Liberal Ministers to stand by and let this constitution which in
opposition they had denounced as a sham be solemnly set up on the
chance that it would be developed afterwards into something different
would, he protested, be to stultify themselves, to throw doubts on
their own good faith, and to miss the golden opportunity which came
1 But not, as was subsequently stated, the Liberal Imperialist Group (Asquith,
Haldane, Grey), Asquith played a large part in drafting the constitution as
finally accepted by the Cabinet.
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